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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 



srra: arraVcr i 

*r stott 'jfawf srrgfot 

* Begun here is the Hiranyagarbha-suktam , 
one of the most important and beautiful hymns 
of the Rg-Veda, also found with minor variations 
in the Taittinya-Samhita 4.1.8. The seer of this 
hymn is unknown, and this fact points to its 
great antiquity. 

(1) Hiranyagarbha is, in the last stanza, 
identified with Prajapati, a term which frequently 
occurs in the Brahmanas and Upani§ads. In later 
Vedantic thought he is regarded as the Personal 
God — either Isvara himself or the Creator, a 
lower manifestation of Isvara. 

(2) That is, before creation. 

(3) The word kasmai is generally taken by 
Western scholars to be the dative form of the 
interrogative pronoun ka (who), and they interpret 
the last line as, ‘What God shall we adore with 



(1) Hiranyagarbha 1 existed at the beginn- 
ing 2 . Being bom, he remained the Lord 
of all creatures, sustaining this earth and 
heaven. Let us worship the divine Ka 3 with 
oblation. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.1. 

oblation ?’ This profession of ignorance about 
the object of worship would make the poet an 
agnostic, but this is an unwarranted assumption 
as the name Hiranyagarbha and his attributes are 
already mentioned in the hymn. Ludwig 
interprets the line: ‘What other God than Praja- 
pati shall we worship ?’ Sayana gives three 
meanings of kasmai : 

(i) as the dative of the indeterminate 
pronoun kim and thus indicating the undefinable 
magnificence of Hiranyagarbha ; 

(ii) as referring to the Creator — sr$tyartham 
kamayate iti kah, ‘one who desires for creation’ ; 

(iii) as referring to the bliss aspect of ultimate 
reality — kam meaning bliss (cf Chandogya 
Upanisad 4.10.4.) 
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This month’s editorial discusses three 
conceptions of the Universal Religion. 

The REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI BRA- 

hmananda (one of the foremost among Sri 
Ramakrishna’s disciples) by Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, President 
General of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, reveals certain aspects 
of Raja Maharaj’s character which are not 
only interesting but also instructive. For 
even the ordinary actions of an illu- 
mined soul have some meaning and purpose. 

SPIRITUAL LIFE : ITS CONDITIONS AND 

pitfalls by Swami Shraddhanandaji, head 
of the Vedanta Society of Sacramento, is the 
transcript of an informal talk. Based as it 
is on the personal life and experiences of a 
senior monk, the article is valuable for the 
practical guidance it gives. 

Under the simple-looking title philos- 
ophizing on failure, Swami Nityabodh- 
anandaji has made some insightful observa- 
tions based on years of study and experience. 
Written in an aphoristic style, these reflec- 
tions need and deserve careful study. 
Founder-head of the Vedanta Society of 
Geneva, the author is well known for his 
erudition and creative thinking, and has 
several books in French and English to his 
credit. 

In sri ramakrishna and islam Swami 
Prabhananda has brought together a wealth 
of information on the subject. The author 
who is a trustee of the Ramakrishna Math 
is an authority on Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda literature and has written several 
books. He wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Sri Parthasarathi Neogi for 
providing the photos published with the 
article. 

Dr. Arun Kumar Biswas M.Sc. Tech., D. 
Phil. (Cal.), S.M. M.I.T. Professor of 
Metallurgy at the Indian Institute of Tech- 



nology, Kanpur, concludes his meticulously 
documented and scholarly article khetri 

IN THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT with its 

illustrated second instalment. 

ADVAITA AND TRINITY shows how an 

enlightened Christian theologian can, 
through a sympathetic and disciplined ap- 
proach, contribute greatly to inter-religious 
understanding and acceptance. It should, 
however, be noted that (1) the author’s ap- 
plication of Advaita is restricted to intra- 
divine relationships within the Trinity 
(whereas the fundamental concern of 
Vedanta is the non-duality of divine-human 
relationship, jiva-brahma aikya) and that 
(2) his exposition of the Trinitarian doctrine 
conforms more to the other types of 
‘Advaita’ like Bheda-abheda , Visitfa-advaita, 
etc. Dr. Michael von Brack is a young 
Lutheran pastor and research scholar at the 
Department of Systematic Theology, Uni- 
versity of Rostock, East Germany, and is at 
present a visiting professor at the Guxukul 
Lutheran Theological College, Madras. The 
article originally appeared in the Indian 
Theological Studies (Bangalore, March 
1983) vol. 10, No. 1. 

FROM MANESHWAR TO MANASAROVAR is an 

offbeat, vibrant, intensely personal account 
of a pilgrimage which has created con- 
siderable excitement in recent years. Vyom 
Akhil is the assumed name of a talented 
39-year-old architectural consultant who 
regards himself as an Ekalavya-type follower 
of the American philosopher and design 
scientist R. Buckminster Fuller. When he 
is not designing and building geodesics and 
other types of houses, he spends his leisure 
trekking in the Himalayas. Sri Madan 
Mohan Bathija, who took the photographs 
of the pilgrimage, owns several business con- 
cerns in Bombay. 




UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

(EDITORIAL) 



The universal dimension of religion 

‘Religion is not a matter of personal 
sentiment which has nothing to do with the 
objective realities of society’, says Christ- 
opher Dawson, ‘but is on the contrary, the 
heart of social life and the root of every 
living culture .’ 1 Religion is not a special 
or unnatural attitude or the isolated activity 
of a few individuals. It is mankind’s total 
response to Reality. An individual is relig- 
ious only in so far as he shares in this 
universal response. ‘The finally decisive 
factor as to the quality of the culture is not 
the environment’, points out Von Ogdon 
Vogt, ‘but the total attitude and spirit of 
the men who compose society. It is this 
total attitude and spirit which is the religion 
of the tribe or nation .’ 2 

Like everything else in nature, any power 
or instinct when misused can cause destruc- 
tion. In the past religions played both con- 
structive and destructive roles in the evol- 
ution of culture. But now, in this crucial 
period of history we are passing through, 
there is nothing more vital for the survival, 
enrichment and peaceful coexistence of 
humanity than the constructive and unify- 
ing forces of religion. And for this, relig- 
ion must gain a universal dimension. As a 
matter of fact, according to Arnold Toynbee, 
the major religions of the world represent 
mankind’s attempt to evolve a global com- 
munity. In this sense they are to be 
treated as separate civilizations,, different 
from ordinary civilizations which are defined 

L Christopher Dawson, Inquiries into Religion 
and Culture (London: Sheed and Ward, 1953) 

p. 295. 

2 - Von Ogden Vogt, Cult and Culture (New 
York: Macmillan, 1951) p. 36, 



by ethnic and territorial limitations. 

Says Toynbee : 

The emergence of the higher religions seems to 
me to mark so important a new departure in 
human history that these cannot be dealt with 
adequately in terms of the civilizations whose 
declines and falls give rise to them. I try to show 
that they are not parasites or dying civilizations, 
nor do they simply serve as chrysalises for the births 
of new civilizations. On the contrary, I believe 
that the higher religions are themselves societies 
of a new distinctive species ; their purpose is to 
enable men to find a direct personal relation with 
the transcendent reality in and behind and 
beyond the nniverse, thongh so far they have 
fallen short of their spiritual aspirations. Most 
of the religions have achieved the essential step 
of disengaging themselves from the restrictive 
matrix of the civilizations in which they came to 
birth, and have addressed themselves to the whole 
of mankind. But some have been betrayed by 
their institutionalization into becoming rigid in 
structure and intolerant in outlook.3 

In other words, the very nature and pur- 
pose of religion are universal. Though the 
precise meaning of universality and the 
means of attaining it are controversial mat- 
ters, the concept of universal religion has 
assumed great importance in modem times. 
It was in discovering, formulating and popu- 
larizing the universal dimension of religion 
that Swami Vivekananda made some of his 
most outstanding contributions to world 
thought and culture. His master Sri Rama- 
krishna had demonstrated the equal validity 
of all religions at the experiential level and 
had, through his doctrine of dharma 
samanvaya or religious harmony, laid the 
foundation of a new concept of universal 
religion based on mutual understanding, 

3. Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, One 
Volume Abridgement (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1972) p. 319, 
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acceptance and fellowship among the 
followers of different religions. Swami 
Vivekananda carried forward the work of 
Sri Ramakrishna not only by expounding, 
establishing and spreading the message of 
his master, but also by contributing original 
ideas bom of his own deep insight. 

Three views on universal religion 

In India one often hears naive state- 
ments like, ‘all religions are one’, ‘every 
religion is the same*, etc. These are too 
simplistic to be true. Religions are com- 
plex and distinctive, and the concept of 
universal religion deserves greater under- 
standing and more serious study than it has 
so far received. There are at present three 
main views on what universal religion 
means : ( 1 ) of the different religions only 
one is true and should be universally 
accepted ; (2) there is only one Religion of 
which all religions are only different expres- 
sions ; (3) Swami Vivekananda’s view that 
universal religion is not a unitary concept 
but the sum total of all the religions. 

Among the major religions of the world 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam are 
claimed by their followers to be universal 
religions. By the term ‘universal religion’ 
they mean a religion which is not restricted 
to a particular region, race of society but 
is open to the entire mankind. This may 
appear to be a commendable, liberal attitude. 
But the followers of each of these religions 
also hold that their religion alone is true 
and that all people should accept only it. 
It is this belief that makes them propagate 
their own religion everywhere with tremen- 
dous zeal and compete with one another. But 
if only one religion is true and should be 
accepted by all, then it is evident that 
there can be only one universal religion in 
this sense. In other words, by their very 
claim to universality these religions cease 

to be universal ! 



The ancient religions Judaism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Shintoism and Hinduism are not 
universal in the above sense. The first 
three are ethnic religions and the last one is 
based on caste. Membership in these 
religions is determined by birth. Until the 
end of the first or second decade of this 
century Hinduism was believed by its or- 
thodox adherents to be limited to the 
geographical territory of India, and any one 
who dared to cross the Indian ocean lost 
his caste and ceased to be a Hindu. In 
modem times Hinduism has become evan- 
gelical in a limited way. Revivalist groups 
have sprung up which are trying to make 
Hinduism at least the national religion by 
identifying it with Indian culture and using 
this cultural basis for reabsorbing the other 
religions existing in India into Hinduism. 

A religion can claim to be universal only 
if it can satisfy the diverse existential and 
cultural needs of the entire human race. 
At present no single religion, as it exists 
now, is in a position to fulfil this possibility. 
There are two reasons for this. One is that 
no single religion has discovered all the as- 
pects of Truth and fully developed all the 
values of life. Every religion is deficient 
in some theoretical or practical elements. 
Secondly, each religion is restricted by the 
symbols, rites, myths and sacred language 
borrowed from the culture of the region 
where that religion originated. People be- 
longing to other cultures find these symbols 
etc. strange, and hence find it difficult to 
accept that religion. 

The second concept of universal religion 

To overcome these limitations many 
thinkers have proposed another view of 
universal religion. According to this view, 
there is only one eternal absolute Religion 
of which the existing religions are only dif- 
ferent expressions. As man’s response to 
reality, religion is one and, whether it is 
regarded as an instinct, attitude, experience 
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or relationship, this response under differ- 
ent cultural influences takes the form of 
different religions. One evidence for this 
theory comes from mysticism. Sri Rama- 
krishna through his great sadhana showed 
that all religions led to the same goal ulti- 
mately. Even otherwise, the experiences of 
the great mystics and saints of different 
religions have striking resemblances which 
point to the existence of one unitary religion 
common to all mankind. 

Another set of evidences comes from the 
multidisciplinary study of religion in modern 
times. Eminent scholars working in different 
fields like anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, history, philosophy and theology have 
discovered certain fundamental characteris- 
tics shared by a 11 religions in common. These 
are : existential concern, transcendence, 

holiness, ultimacy, fellowship and symbolic 
expression. The most important charac- 
teristic of religion is its concern for the 
existential problems of man. 4 Religion 
addresses itself directly to the self and its 
needs. However, religion seeks to find the 
solution to these problems not in the world 
of sense experience but in the transcendent 
world. As Swami Vivekananda has shown, 
religion is basically an attempt to transcend 
the senses. 5 This transcendence may take 

4- Though the existential problems of man 
are the same everywhere, they have been 
articulated in different ways in different cultural 
contexts. Hinduism reduces them to one problem, 
bondage or ignorance. Bnddhism recognizes 
three basic problems: impermanence, suffering, 

and selfhood. Christianity groups all the problems 
of man under sin. The Protestant theologian Panl 
Tillich recognizes three: anxiety, guilt, meaning- 
lessness. Psychologists speak of conflicts and 
neuroses. Sociologists picture man’s problems 
in terms of ‘breaking points’ or critical social 
contexts when man is confronted with uncertainty, 
powerlessness and meaninglessness. See, Thomas 
F. O’dea, The Sociology of Religion (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice Hall, 1966). 

5* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Asbrama, 1976) Vol. 2, p. 59. 



the form of revelation, yoga, devotion, 
direct mystical experience, etc. Whatever 
its form, religion provides man a spiritual 
solution to the problems of life. The third 
principle common to all religions is holi- 
ness. In the Judeo-Christian tradition holi- 
ness is derived from God who, being ‘whol- 
ly other’, is untouched by evil. In Hinduism 
it is derived from the essential purity and 
divinity of the Atman. Even in Buddhism, 
which believes neither in God nor in Atman, 
strict morality is stressed as a pragmatic 
necessity. The fourth common character- 
istic of religion is that it induces a sense of 
ultimacy. God is the highest reality, spiri- 
tual experience gives the highest fulfilment, 
religious duty is the highest good— indeed, 
everything concerning religion is regarded 
as the ultimate. Again, religion induces a 
feeling of fellowship higher than the bonds 
of family, caste or race. Lastly, symbol- 
ization plays a more central role in religion 
than in any other field of culture. Relig- 
ious experiences are commonly expressed 
through a variety of mystic symbols, rituals, 
attitudes, myths and special linguistic forms. 

All this shows that the existence of an 
absolute common religion is not a mere 
abstract concept. However, as regards its 
exact nature and configuration there is no 
uniform opinion. On the whole there are 
four main views which we may term exter- 
nal, internal, phenomenological and mys- 
tical. 6 

The ‘external’ view is held mainly by 
sociologists and anthropologists. According 
to them, religion is not the direct expression 
of inner forces but is product of man’s 
interaction with the environment. The 19th- 
century British anthropologist E. B. Tylor 
thought of religion as the attempt of the 
‘savage mind’ to understand natural phenom- 

e * The idea of ‘external’ and ‘internal* is 
borrowed from the great work of N. D. Fustel 
de Coulanges, The Ancient City (New York: 
Doubleday, 1950). 
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ena like death, dreams, echo etc. Bronis- 
law Malinowski, Claude Levi-Strauss, 
Mircea Eliade and others have modified 
Tylor’s view by showing the importance of 
rites, rituals and myths. According to them 
religion is an attempt to find meaning in 
life. The German sociologist George Sim- 
mel and the French sociologist Emile Dur- 
keim developed the theory that religion is 
an attempt to heighten and abstract every- 
day social relationships. This idea has 
recently been revived by the American 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr. 7 

The ‘internal* view of religion regards it 
as an essential attribute of human conscious- 
ness. According to Ludwig Feuerbach 
religion is the projection of the self, a pro- 
cess of self-alienation. ‘Man— this is the 
mystery of religion— projects his being in- 
to objectivity, and then again makes him- 
self an object to this projected image of 
himself thus converted into a subject . . . God 
is the highest subjectivity of man abstracted 
from himself.* 8 Freud looked upon religion 
as the projection of human desires and fears, 
and considered religious prohibitions, inter- 
nalized as the ‘super-ego’, to be the main 
cause of conflicts, repression and neuroses. 

7 - The sociological viewpoint is discussed in 
many of the standard books on the sociology of 
religion. Specially recommended: J. Milton 

Yinger, The Scientific Study of Religion (New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 1970). 

8 * Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of 
Christianity (New York: Harper, 1957) Pp. 13,31. 
An apparently similar concept based on entirely 
different premises was developed by Swami 
Vivekananda who regarded Personal God as ‘the 
highest reading of the Impersonal that can be 
reached by the human intellect’. Compare the 
following statement of Swamiji: 

‘The Self is the eternal subject, and we are 
struggling all the time to objectify that Self... 
But these are weak attempts, and the highest 
objectification of the Self possible to ns is the 
Personal God. This objectification is an attempt 
to reveal our own nature’. Complete Works (1973) 
VoJ. 5, p. 266. 



Carl Jung modified Freud’s view by inter- 
preting the fundamental elements of religion 
as derived from the ‘collective conscious- 
ness*. He regarded rituals and myths as 
the products of a fundamental symbolization 
process going on in the unconscious ; this 
thesis has been developed further by Ernst 
Cassirer and, more recently, by Paul Rico- 
eur and others. Other notable followers of 
the projectionist view of religion include 
the two outstanding American thinkers 
George Herbert Mead and John Dewey. 

There is a second type of ‘internal’ view 
of religion quite different from the above. 
According to it religion is an a priori , that 
is, a separate innate category of human con- 
sciousness through which man gains an 
insight into the nature of God even with- 
out the help of scriptures. This is of course 
the age-old claim of all mystics, but among 
Western philosophers and theologians it was 
Schleirmacher (1768-1834) who first for- 
mulated it. His concept of religion as the 
feeling of absolute dependence on God 
resembles that of the great Indian dchdrya 
Ramanuja. Schleirmacher influenced Ernst 
Troeltsch who regarded the religious a 
priori as a rational intuition, and Rudolf 
Otto who regarded the religious a priori as 
a non-rational awareness of the Holy which 
he called the ‘numinous*. The 18th-century 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant tried 
to understand religion' through morality. 
According to him every human being has 
an awareness of the categorical imperative 
to act morally. Through this awareness all 
men share in one universal religion. 

A third type of ‘internal’ view of religion 
is to look upon religion as a direct encoun- 
ter. The Protestant theologian Emil Brunner 
spoke of a ‘divine-human encounter’, and 
the Jewish religious philosopher Martin 
Buber spoke of an ‘I-Thou’ relationship. 
This way of looking at religion took an 
entirely new turn with the ideas of Soren 
Kierkegard and existentialist philosophers 
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like Martin Heideggar, Karl Jaspers and 
Gabriel Marcel. The famous American 
theologian Paul Tillich attempted to inte- 
grate existentialism into Protestant theology. 

We now come to the phenomenological 
view of religion. A phenomenologist does not 
hold either the external or the internal view 
of religion. His purpose is not to judge 
religion (as valuable or useless, true or 
false, etc.) but only to describe it without 
bias. For this he has to practise what 
Edmund Husserl, the father of phenomenol- 
ogy, called epoche or suspension of belief. 
Following the pioneering work of the two 
Dutch scholars W. B. Christensen and G. 
Vander Leeuw, phenomenology has con- 
siderably influenced the attitude of sociol- 
ogists and theologians towards world re- 
ligions. 

However, it is the mystical approach that 
has contributed most to the understanding 
of the universality of religion. In the other 
three approaches (external, internal and 
phenomenological) the attempt is to under- 
stand religion through the senses and to 
study its effects on the sense-bound world. 
But in the mystical approach the attempt 
is to transcend the senses and have a 
direct contact with the ultimate reality. 
Transcendence, immediacy, contact— these 
are the three essentials of mysticism. 

We referred earlier to three conceptions 
of universal religion, and we have discussed 
the first two of these. Before discussing the 
third form of universal religion it is necess- 
ary to point out that Swami Vivekananda 
gave much importance to the second con- 
ception. In fact, he often interpreted Sri 
Ramakrishna’s doctrine of the harmony of 
religion in terms of this second view. In 
his famous lecture on ‘My Master* Swamiji 
said : 

The second idea that I learnt from my Master, 
and which is perhaps the most vital, is the 
wonderful truth that the religions of the world 
are not contradictory or antagonistic. They are 



but various phases of one eternal religion. That 
one religion is applied to different planes of 
existence, is applied to the opinions of various 
minds and various races. There never was my 
religion or yours... One infinite religion existed 
all through eternity and will ever exist, and this 
religion is expressing itself in various countries in 
various ways.9 

In this second concept of universal relig- 
ion Swami Vivekananda saw great scope for 
the spiritual development of the individual. 
Too much adherence to dogma and ritual 
curtails inner freedom and, without inner 
freedom, man cannot grow spiritually. Each 
person has to develop according to the law 
of his being. For this he must first of all 
discover his own religion which is an expres- 
sion of the universal religion. That is why 
Swamiji said, ‘No man is born to any relig- 
ion ; he has a religion in his soul* ; 10 and 
exclaimed, ‘ . . . and would to God that these 
would increase every day, until every man 
had a religion unto himself !’ In terms of 
Indian thought, what this means is that each 
individual has his own yoga and must follow 
it. This concept was taken up by Sri Auro- 
bindo who made it the comer stone of his 
Integral Yoga . 11 

Swami Vivekananda was not merely a 
mystic but also a practical leader of men. 
He knew that though the second concept 
of universal religion discussed above is of 
great practical benefit to the individual spiri- 
tual seeker, it is too abstract to be under- 
stood and accepted by the common masses. 
So he propounded another form of universal 
religion. This is the third concept of uni- 
versal religion mentioned earlier. Through 
it Swamiji interpreted Sri Ramakrishna’s 
doctrine of dharma-samanvaya in yet another 
way. 

Complete Works (1978) Vol. 4, p. 180. 

10 * Complete Works (1973) Vol. 6, p. 82. 

• See, Sri Aurobindo ; The Synthesis of Yoga 
(Pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1971) 

Pp. 41 and 51. 
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Universal religion as dialogue 

Unlike the other two views, the third 
view does not necessitate the creation or 
discovery of a distinct universal religion. 
According to it, universal religion already 
exists : it is the sum total of all the exist- 
ing religions of the world. This is not an 
abstract or theoretical concept to argue 
about, or an impossible ideal to be dreamed 
about, but an existent reality which can be 
immediately realized if only the obstacles 
on its way are cleared up. Swami Vivek- 
ananda pointed out : 

And that nniversal religion about which philos- 
ophers and others have dreamed in every country 
already exists. It is here. As the universal 
brotherhood of man is already existing, so also 
is universal religion... Brotherhood already exists; 
only there are numbers of persons who fail to 
see this and only upset it by crying for new 
brotherhoods. Universal religion, too, is already 
existing. If the priests and other people that have 
taken upon themselves the task of preaching 
different religions simply cease preaching for a 
few moments, we shall see it is there. They are 
disturbing it all the time, because it is to their 
interest l 2 

What are the basic principles of Swamiji’s 
vision of this universal religion? They are 
four : totality of religions, uniqueness of 

individual religion, mutual sharing, and a 
common unchanging standard of validity. 

The first principle of totality has already 
been mentioned. Universal religion is not 
a special religion but the coexistence of all 
religions to form a whole. It is the accept- 
ance of the plurality of religions as a law of 
life. This means that the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind will not be complete 
if any one religion is left out. As Swamiji 
has pointed out, religions 

‘are not contradictory ; they are supplementary. 
Each religion, as it were, takes up one part of 

I®* Complete Works (1976) Vol. 2, p. 367. 



the great universal truth, and spends its whole 
force in embodying and typifying that part of 
the great truth. It is therefore additions not 
exclusions. 13 

My idea, therefore is that all these religions are 
different forces in the economy of God, working 
for the good of mankind, and that not one can 
become dead, not one can be killed.’ 1 * 1 

The second principle is the recognition of 
the unique characteristic of each religion. 
Each religion has, according to Swamiji, a 
special bent, a dominant motif. What does 
he mean by that? ‘I do not mean the 
external forms in which great thoughts are 
clad’, he says, 

I do not mean the different bmldings, languages, 
rituals, books, etc. employed in various religions, 
but I mean the internal soul of every religion. 
Every religion has a soul behind it, and that soul 
may differ from the soul of another religion...’ 13 

Swami Vivekananda paid much attention 
to identifying this ‘soul* of each religion. 
The dominant characteristic of Islam* for 
instance, is its spirit of equality and brother- 
hood and its positive, forceful way of deal- 
ing with problems. In a letter to a Muslim 
gentleman Swamiji wrote, 

Yet practical Advaitism which looks upon and 
behaves to all mankind as one’s own soul, was 
never developed among the Hindus universally. 
On the other hand, my experience is that if ever 
any religion approached to this equality in an 
appreciable manner, it is Islam and Islam 
alone. 1 ® 

The dominant values in Christianity are 
love and sacrifice taught and exemplified by 
Christ. Buddhism’s emphasis is on the 
values of renunciation, compassion., non- 
violence and rationality. The distinctive 
watermark of Hinduism is its emphasis on 

13 * Complete Works 2 ; 365. 

Complete Works 2 : 366. 

l®* Complete Works 2 : 365. 

16. Complete Works 6 : 415. 
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the unity of consciousness, the need for 
direct experience and the attitude of 
toleration. 

According to Swami Vivekananda every 
religion has not only a unique mark but 
also a unique mission in the world, a unique 
contribution to make to world culture. 

The fact that all the old religions are living today 
proves that they must have kept that mission 
intact ; in spite of all their mistakes, in spite of 
all difficulties, in spite of all quarrels, in spite of 
all the incrustation of forms and figures, the heart 
of every one of them is sound — it is a throbbing, 
beating, living heart. They have not lost, any 
one of them, the great mission they came for.17 

We now come to the third principle of 
universal religion. It is not enough to 
recognize the unique feature of each religion 
theoretically, as phenomenologists and so- 
ciologists do. It is also necessary to absorb 
the good points of other religious traditions 
and apply them in practical life. There is 
no need to change one’s religion and em- 
brace another. It will be enough if each 
person studies the good points of other 
religions and tries to practise them within 
the framework of his own religion. This 
was pointed out by Swami Vivekananda at 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions of 1893 : 

The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a 
Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become 
a Christian. But each must assimilate the spirit 
of the others and yet preserve his individuality 
and grow according to his own law of growth. 1 ^ 

Each religion should integrate into its 
body the best elements of other religions. 
In this way it can not only overcome some 
of its defects and drawbacks but enrich and 
strengthen itself. It was this possibility that 
Swamiji pointed out as an imperative need 
in one of his letters : 



Complete Works 2 : 371. 
IS. Complete Works 1 : 24. 



Therefore I am firmly persuaded that without 
the help of practical Islam theories of Vedantism, 
however fine and wonderful they may be, are 
entirely valueless to the vast mass of mankind... 
For our own motherland a junction of the two 
great systems, Hinduism and Islam — Vedanta 
brain and Islam body — is the only hope.19 

However, the idea of universal religion 
can not be realized without a common 
thread unifying the different religions. It 
is not possible to measure and evaluate 
diverse viewpoints without a fixed standard. 
Einstein’s great achievement was not in 
showing the relativity of all phenomena but 
in using the invariable velocity of light as 
a means of correlating (through ‘Lorentz 
transformations’) the values of different iner- 
tial frames of reference. Such a ‘principle 
of invariance’ is necessary in the field of 
religion. This is the fourth principle of 
universal religion according to Swami Vivek- 
ananda. 

What is the common standard or criterion 
or test to judge the validity of religious facts 
and values ? World religions hold their 
ground with the help of three criteria : 
revelation, reason and experience— sruti, 
yukti, and anubhava. Since each religion 
regards its own scripture as containing the 
highest and only authentic record of the 
truths of the spiritual world, it is clear that 
revelation as such cannot serve as a uni- 
versal standard. It is, however, interesting 
to note that every religion contains a curious 
provision to accommodate the truths of other 
religions. In Hinduism the Vedas alone 
are sruti, revealed ; all other scriptures are 
smrti. An orthodox Hindu can accept the 
Bible and the Quran only as smrti at best. 
Islam accepts the Old and New Testaments 
as authentic but incomplete. The Catholic 
Chruch holds the doctrine of two types or 
levels Of revelation first propounded by St. 
Thomas Aquinas— general revelation 



19- Complete Works 6 : 415-16. 
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through nature and special revelation 
through Christ. Of these only the latter 
has salvational value. The Protestant 
theologian Karl Barth (1886-1968) made a 
sharp distinction between the Word (God’s 
revelation through Christ and the New 
Testament) and religion. According to him, 
what is usually called ‘religion’ is a product 
of human culture or even a projection of 
human aspiration (as held by Feuerbach 
and Freud) and so it cannot give salvation 
to man. This fanatical view of Barth was 
applied by the Dutch theologian Hendrik 
Kraemer to non-Christian religions. Alt 
this shows that revelation can at best serve 
to provide a measure of tolerance but not 
acceptance of other religions. 

Next is reason. In the religious context 
reason means either of two things : infer- 
ence or hermeneutics (interpretation of 
scriptures). During the Middle Ages West- 
ern scholars tried to provide several ‘proofs’ 
for the existence of God through reasoning. 
Most important of these were the cosmol- 
ogical argument, the ontological argument, 
the teleological argument and the moral 
argument. Immanuel Kant demolished all 
these ‘proofs’ and demonstrated the im- 
possibility of knowing God through reason. 

The third criterion of religion is experi- 
ence. Experience is of two types, mediate 
and immediate. Mediate experience is that 
gained through the senses. Many Western 
theologians and philosophers have held 
that faith and intellectual knwoledge are a 
form of divine illumination. The theologi- 
cal edifices built on such knowledge only 
create division and disharmony. Immediate 
experience is mystical experience gained by 
transcending the senses. Since such experi- 
ence touches the fundamental unity of exist- 
ence, and is unaffected by the divisions and 
categories created by the ordinary mind and 
senses, mystical experience alone can serve 
as the universal test and criterion of relig- 
ious truths and values. Swami Vivekananda 



makes the following observation on this 
point : 

Experience is the only source of knowledge. In 
the world, religion is the only science where 
there is no surety, because it is not taught as a 
science of experience. This should not be. There 
is always, however, a small group of men who 
teach religion from experience. They" are called 
mystics, and these mystics in every religion speak 
the same tongue. This is the real science of 
religion. 2 *) 

In other religions mysticism is only a 
side lane, followed by a small group of 
people. And since faith, morality and the 
observance of certain external customs and 
rites are enough to guarantee salvation, 
mystical experience is not regarded as necess- 
ary for all. But in Hinduism direct mys- 
tical experience forms the main road, for 
without it not one can get final liberation. 
Furthermore, it is only in Vedanta that 
mysticism has taken the form of a definite 
science with clear-cut terminology and 
methodology. It is only in Vedanta that 
the fundamental truths of religion have been 
formulated in a way which is in broad ac- 
cord with the conclusions of modern science. 
Vedanta is built upon eternal principles, 
not upon the authority of persons. For 
these reasons Swami Vivekananda believed 
that the basic principles of Vedanta alone 
could serve as the universal criterion and 
test of religion, and also as a connecting link 
between the different religions of the 
world. 

The coexistence of all religions, recogniz- 
ing the uniqueness of each, and sharing the 
values of all of them, with Vedantic prin- 
ciples serving as the connecting link between 
them— this, then, is the form of universal 
religion envisioned by Swami Vivekananda. 
It is the only practical or practicable form 
of universal religion. 

Unlike the other two types, this type of 

so* Complete Works 6 : 81. 




